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DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL 
CORE PROGRAM 


by LUCILE L. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core 
Program, Prince George’s County, Maryland, and 


ELSIE J. ALBERTY, The Ohio Siate University 


Highlighting philosophical and psychological founda- 
tions as well as specific techniques, this book shows 
how to develop an effective core program, documenting 
principles with examples and photographs from the 
classroom. May 





MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
IN EDUCATION 


by J. H. BRADFIELD and H. STEWART MORE- 
DOCK, Sacramento State College 





Suitable to diverse instruction programs and schooi 
curricula, this basic, comprehensive guide aids the 
teacher in understanding the principles and_ practice 
of valid measurement and evaluation techniques. May 











CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH 
Third Edition 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State 


University 











The third edition of this well-known work in art 
education treats all age levels and all children—not just 
the naturally gifted. New material includes chapters 
on grading the child’s product, adolescent art, and thera- 
peutic aspects of art education. May 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


“a sound and very competently structured volume . . . 
for all those seeking to understand young people . . . 
the chapters are carefully organized and the content 
wisely selected and lucidly presented.” 


Education 


1957 138 pages $5.00 
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SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 
by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGIL- 
VIE, Queens College 


“gives suggestions in regard to developing a 
classroom atmosphere which is conducive to 
good speech and points out ways of helping the 
handicapped child with defects of articula- 
BO: <. 


The Instructor 


1957 294, pages $4.25 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF TEACHERS 
by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michi- 
gan State University, and T. M. STINNETT, 
National Education Association 
“a thorough discussion of the pertinent prob- 
lems in the professional career of every teacher 
from pre-service to retirement.” 
The Chicago School Journal 


1956 468 pages $5.25 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by HARRY G. GOOD, The Ohio State Uni- 
versily 

“more than a parade of facts alone . . . giving 
greater attention to the problems of American 
education that are unsolved than to those which 
have been solved . . .” 


The Educational Forum 


1956 570 pages $6.00 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by EARL S. JOHNSON, University of Chi- 
cago 
“a distillation of a lifetime of vast learning 
and experience . no school should fail to 
find a prominent niche for this book to which 
teachers . . . may turn with great rewards both 
of profit and pleasure.” 
The Journal of Teacher Education 


1956 176 pages $5.75 


DIAGNOSTIC ANC 
TEACHING—Revised Edition 

by GLENN M. BLAIR, University of Illinois 
. a compilation of techniques and materials 


from which a iteacher or administrator can draw 
innumerable suggestions . bridges the gap 
between research and practice. 

The Catholic Educational Review 


1956 116 pages $5.00 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: 


n the Modern Elementary School 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, University of 
Cincinnati 
. .. a wealth of practical ideas . . . The 
reader will go back to this book again and again 
as a guide and for stimulation toward doing a 
better job of teaching.” 
The Educational Forum 


re ¢ , Or Or 
1955 g $5.25 


She e Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.Y 
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The First Century of the National 


Education Association 


By WILBUR F. MURRA 


Formerly of the University of Denver 


Ox May 15, 1857, “all practical teachers 
in the North, the South, the East, and the 
West” were invited to “gather into one great 
educational brotherhood.” The invitation went 
out over the signatures of the presidents of 10 
state teachers’ associations. The purposes stated 
in the proposal were 

to promote the general welfare of our country by 
concentrating the wisdom and power of numerous 
minds, and distributing among all the accumulated 
experiences of all; .. . [and| to devote their energies 
and their means to advance the dignity, respectability, 
and usefulness of their calling. 

The “call” invited “the teachers of the United 
States to assemble in Philadelphia on the 
twenty-sixth of August next” to form a national 
association. The teachers scheduled— 
that is, 43 of them did. The meeting lasted 
one day. At the morning session, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: “Resolved, 
That in the opinion of teachers now present, as 


met as 


representatives of various parts of the United 
States, it is expedient to organize a NATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.” At the after- 
noon session a constitution was adopted and 
signed by all present. Thus began what has 
become the largest professional organization that 
has ever existed for any profession in any 
country: the National Education Association of 
the United States. 

Some 20,000 of the N.E.A.’s more than 600,000 
members will meet June 30-July 5, 1957, to 
celebrate the centennial of the association. The 
meeting, like that of a century ago, will be held 
in Philadelphia. 

Despite changes in nature and changes in name 
to National Educational Association (1870) and 
(1907), the 
officially stated purpose of the association has 


to National Education Association 


remained unchanged. The N.E.A. of 1957 oper- 
ates under the authority of a charter from the 
Congress of the United States, in the preamble 
of which are the same words that were adopted 
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on Aug. 26, 1857, as part of the original consti- 
tution of the N.T.A.: “To elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profession of 
and to promote the cause of popular 


teaching, 


education in the United States. 


This historic statement of purpose identifies 
the two main foci of attention for N.T.A.-N.E.A. 
activity during the past century, namely, teacher 
welfare and educational improvement. At all 
times the N.E.A. has been concerned actively 
with both categories of purpose, but the ratio 
of relative emphasis between the two has shifted 
significantly. Thus, in its origin and in its first 
decade, concern for teacher welfare was domin- 
ant; but for the next 40-50 years the relation- 
ship was reversed. During 1910-20, the two pur- 
poses were openly and vigorously at war with 
each other. ‘““Welfare’’ won the battle, in a sense, 
for the efforts of the N.E.A. proper during the 
last 35 years have increased more in the direc- 
tion of improving the status and well-being of 
members of the teaching profession than in the 
direction of improving curriculum and instruc- 
tion. But, in the meantime, the several N.E.A. 
departments have been more and more occupied 
with studies, publications, and meetings devoted 
to instructional improvement. When the whole 
apparatus—the N.E.A. and its 30 departments— 
is viewed in toto, one could estimate that to- 
day about 50% of it is working for the direct 
benefit of teachers and other educators (‘‘ad- 
vancing the interests of the profession of teach. 
ing,” to quote the preamble of 1857), while 
the other 50% is engaged in helping teachers do 
a better professional job (‘promoting the cause 
of popular education’’). 

The N.E.A. centennial provides the occasion 
for publication of a history of the association 
and of educational developments in which it 
has had a part during the past century. The book, 
written by Edgar B. Wesley (the N.E.A. centen.- 
nial historian), will appear May 29 under the 
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title, ‘““N.E.A.: The First Hundred Years.” The 
remainder of this article is drawn, in part, from 
materials to be found in the forthcoming book. ' 
The N.E.A. 
more complicated today than in the 19th cen- 


is a complex organization, far 


tury; and yet, as long ago as 1875, it was char- 
acterized by Supt. O. V. Tousley of Minneapolis 
as “a Gigantic Educational Ganglion—a sort of 
pedagogical, cerebro-spinal centre.” 

Few people today can grasp fully the multi- 
dimensional nature of the N.E.A. and few can 
trace accurately the intricacies of interrelation- 
ship that hold together its internal structure. 
There is, to begin with, a confusing duality of 
basic nature: the N.E.A. is a federation of other 
organizations (state and local education associa- 
tions) and it is also an independent body com- 
posed of nearly 700,000 
Since 1920 it has, with impunity, flaunted one 


individual members. 
of the principal tenets of democratic political 
theory, for it derives money from one source 
and authority from another—money from in- 
dividual members and authority from affiliated 
state and local associations. An N.E.A. member 
who is not also a member of a state or local 

afhliated the N.E.A. 
the governance of the 


ganization. 


association with has no 


voice in national or- 

There is, secondly, the asymmetry of the de- 
partmental structure. In N.E.A. usage a depart- 
ment is typically an autonomous national or- 
ganization of individuals concerned with a par- 
ticular professional specialty in education, such 
organization being more or less loosely connected 
with the N.E.A. But some departments are not 
autonomous, being dependent on the “parent” 
both 
measure of control. Some departments are or- 


association for financial support and a 
ganized on the basis of subjects taught, some on 
the basis of position held, and some on the 
basis of educational level. In two departments 
membership is for women only; in one it is for 
institutions only. 

Such anomalies become easier to understand 
as one learns more about N.E.A. history. The 
complicated structure and diverse functions of 


'The present writer assumes full responsibility for facts 
and interpretations in this article but acknowledges his 
heavy indebtedness to the Wesley manuscript. Page num- 
bers in parentheses following quotations, in the remaining 
text of this article, refer to the source of the quoted mate- 
rial, which in all cases is Edgar B. Wesley, “NEA: The 


First Hundred Years” (New York: Harper, 1957) . 
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the association are clarified by tracing origins 
and _ historical evolution. 

Until 1907, N.E.A. 
largely to holding annual summer meetings and 


activities were confined 
publishing the proceedings of those meetings. 
Membership was small; not until 1918 did its 
total exceed 10,000. Annual budgets were sim- 
ilarly very limited, for dues were only $1.00 
from 1857 to 1875 and $2.00 from 1875 to 1945. 
A full-time salaried secretary was not employed 
until 1898. 

In the 
others—had 


members—and 
the 
unless 


N.E.A. 
to be aware of 


19th 
little occasion 


century 


association except at convention time, 
they read the Proceedings or were among the 
few officers or committee members who main- 
tained contact with one another by correspon- 
dence between meetings. There was no official 
organ or other means of regular contact between 
the individual member and his association, fot 
the NEA Journal was not started until 1921. A 
proposal at the third meeting, in 1859, to estab- 
lish an official magazine to be called The Na- 
tional Teacher was tabled. 

How the N.E.A. became an agency for action 
is well illustrated by the record of its concern 
for teacher welfare. Although the founders and 
early leaders were outspoken in their hope that 
organization would help raise the status and 
salaries of its members and of all teachers, there 
was little done toward this end. Gradually, in 
the late 1860’s and in the 1870's, the leaders 
not only neglected consideration of welfare 
matters, but actually suppressed such consider- 
ation on the ground that it was beneath the 
proper dignity of the organization. 

The major concerns, from 1870 to 1907, were 
to exchange and promote educational ideas, to 
strengthen all educational institutions, and to 
establish teaching as a profession. The urging 
of some that the N.E.A. should devote more ef- 
fort to effecting improvements in salary, tenure, 
and status was rejected as premature. ‘The 
educators seem to have been exasperatingly con- 
sistent in believing that teacher welfare would 
result from education rather than direct action,” 
says Wesley (p. 336). 

It was not just teacher welfare, but the wel- 
fare of all educators, that was neglected. Even 
those the association in the 
19th century—superintendents, principals, col- 
presidents—paid 


who dominated 


lege professors, and college 
ba) z 
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little attention to their own welfare as an ob. 
ject of N.E.A. effort. 
The picture changed greatly after 1907: 


By 1910 the NEA was demonstrating some interest 
in teacher its first nation-wide study of 
teachers’ salaries had appeared in 1905]; in the 1920's 
it was vigorously advocating higher salaries and tenure 
laws; in the 1940's it militant in 
its defense of teachers and their rights; and in the 
1950’s the NEA was leading the teachers’ demands 
for professional standards and for more reasonable 


welfare 


became almost 


work loads as well as for continued improvement in 
economic status (p. 337). 

The democratization of the profession and of 
the N.E.A. 
the 


was closely related to the enlarged 
N.E.A. in the 
welfare. The former was both a cause and an 


role of area of status and 
effect of the latter. The movement for democra- 
tizing the association, foreshadowed by the sal- 
ary report of 1905, achieved its first great victory 
when Ella Flagg Young was elected president 
in 1910. She was the first woman ever to hold 
that office and her election was achieved by a 
revolt on the floor of the convention, which 
rejected the recommendation of the nominating 
committee. 

The 


in the basic constitutional reform of 1920, when 


democratization movement culminated 
the Representative Assembly was established. 
Prior to that, N.E.A. policies had been deter- 
mined by majority vote of whatever members 
happened to be present at the annual business 
meeting. Henceforth the business sessions were 
in the hands of a parliament of delegates chosen 
by the state and local associations affiliated with 
the N.E.A. Since 1921, the Representative As- 
sembly, meeting annually, has been the un- 
questioned sovereign authority within the or- 
ganization. The assembly gradually came more 
the control of 
teachers, responsive to the wishes and interests 
of their fellow-teachers who had elected them 
as delegates. In 1927, the first classroom teacher 


and more under classroom 


was elected president of the association. 

Accompanying the democratizing movement, 
and resulting in part from it, was the phenom- 
enal rise in membership: 6,909 (1910), 10,104 
(1918), 52,850 (1920), 216,188 (1930), 331,605 
(1945), and 659,190 (1956). Increased member- 
ship brought in more income; more money made 
possible more services; committee activity, head- 
quarters staff, publications, strength, and in- 
fluence were all multiplied after 1920. 
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Democracy, however, was bought at a price. 
As the N.E.A. 
and relatively exclusive body of the elite into 


was transformed from a small 


an inclusive organization by and for the ‘“‘masses”’ 
within the educational profession, it doubtless 
gained much in influence and significance, but 
it also lost something: the active interest and 
leadership of most college and university pro- 
fessors and administrators (except for those en- 
gaged in teacher education). Its National Coun. 
cil of Education, established in 1880 as a select 
group of top-level educators whose declared ob- 
ject was ‘‘to reach and disseminate correct think- 
ing on educational questions,” declined in in- 
fluence. Its Department of Higher Education was 
discontinued in 1924. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
who had been an active leader in many N.E.A. 
activities before and after the turn of the cen- 
tury (including a term as president, 1894-95), 
deplored the trend. To him and some others 
it seemed that the association was losing its 
former dignity, was being overrun by the rabble, 
and was passing into the hands of educational 
politicians. 

The exit of the college men from the N.E.A. 


subsequently proved to be temporary. Although 


they have never regained the leading roles they 
played before 1900, they have become increasingly 
prominent in N.E.A. affairs during the past 
two decades—notably as members of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission since 1936 and in 
the Department of Higher Education (now the 
Association for Higher Education) since its re- 
vival in 1942. Wesley writes: 

The return of the NEA to active leadership in the 
field of higher education has, in a sense, restored it 
to a role in which it was prominent some sixty or 
seventy years ago but which it abdicated for several 
decades. NEA’s 
department for higher education has united—as never 
before was the case—both school and college personnel 
as colleagues in the organized teaching profession of 
the United States (p. 106). 


Moreover, the reactivation of the 


Appraisal of the N.E.A.'s influence on Ameri- 
can education is more difficult than telling the 
vivid story of its phenomenal growth, more dif- 
ficult than explaining the changes that have 
taken place in the association’s nature and ac- 
tivities. In the speeches given and resolutions 
adopted at its annual meetings, in the reports 
of its committees, and its myriad publications, 
the N.E.A. has recorded and reflected the evolu- 
tion of educational ideas and practices in the 
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United States for the past century. To what 
extent has it also originated, stimulated, and 
guided such ideas and practices? Historical evi- 
dence provides no clear-cut answer to this ques- 
tion, but each reader of Wesley’s centennial his- 
tory will find therein ample raw material for 
fashioning his own guesses, theories, and con- 
clusions. 

The present writer offers four hypotheses of 
his own: 


1. The Progressive education movement of the 
20th century had substantial influence on school prac- 
tice because its ideas had been aired, debated, and 
diffused at many N.E.A. meetings during the 19th 
century. A reading of the N.E.A. Proceedings for 1870- 
1900 shows that child-centered teaching and recogni- 
tion of the importance of pupil-interest and learning- 
by-doing are not nearly so recent and so novel as 
contemporary torch-bearers for “modern methods” 
would have us believe. 


2. The organized teaching profession in the U.S., 
as represented by the N.E.A., its National Council 
of Education, its departments, committees, and com- 
missions, has had more influence on the development 
of secondary education than on education at any 
other level. The great reports of the Committee of 
Ten on Secondary School Studies (1892-93) and the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation (1913-21) had demonstrably great influence 
on the goals and programs of American high schools. 
The earlier report reflected the college-oriented lead- 
ership of the N.E.A. in the 19th century: it sought 
to make the high school the servant of the colleges 
and the universities. The later report reflected the 
public-school orientation of the 20th-century N.E.A.: 
it sought to make the high school the servant of youth 


and to free it from college domination. The hypoth- 
esis is also supported by several other data, among 
them being the influence of the N.E.A. on the devel- 
opment of vocational education and on the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools and the publication 
in 1944 of “Education for ALL American Youth” by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 


3. The N.E.A. has attempted directly to achieve 
Federal legislation and indirectly to achieve state 
legislation on behalf of education; and it has been 
much more successful in the latter efforts. Its first 
national legislative campaign succeeded in 1867 with 
the establishment of a “department” of education 
(later “bureau” and now “office’) in the Federal 
government. But subsequent efforts to persuade Con- 
gress to enact laws on important educational issues 
have been less successful: a national university, a 
department of education with a secretary in the 
President’s cabinet, and Federal aid to education. 
On the other hand, hundreds of actions by state 
legislatures establishing such educational gains as 
tenure for teachers, retirement systems, improved 
salary schedules and appropriations, and consolidated 
schools have occurred because the N.E.A. provided 
facts, motivation, goals, and models, as well as be- 
cause the state and local affiliates of the N.E.A. ap- 
plied pressure. 

4. Actions of the N.E.A., more than any other 
factors, explain one important transformation that 
has taken place between 1857 and 1957: the vocation 
of schoolkeeping has become the profession of school- 
teaching. Teachers were made conscious of the goals, 
benefits, criteria,;and means of professionalization 
through decades of unremitting concern expressed 
at N.E.A. meetings and in N.E.A. publications. The 
public was educated to accord professional status to 
teachers through persistent and systematic public 
relations campaigns by the N.E.A. 


ac WEE As Saisie 


to American Edueation 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Ix A CENTURY the N.E.A. has grown to be the 
largest professional organization of the world, 
enrolling a majority of the educational person- 
nel of the United States and its territories. Con- 
sidering both the century-long survival and 
present scope and strength of the N.E.A. as an 
organization, its centennial is a good occasion 
to examine some aspects of the place of the 
N.E.A. in the life of the nation. Like all human 
organizations, the N.E.A. has endured through 
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errors and reverses, as well as sound policy and 
victories. 

The N.E.A. is the greatest single rallying 
symbol for universal education in the nation. 


_Its growth is at once a cause, a result, and a 


symbol of the fact that Americans are progres- 
better-educated people. The term 
“universal” instead of “free public” is used 
here advisedly, since the N.E.A. membership 
today, as always, includes private and parochial 


sively a 
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school people, and in its platform it asserts the 
values of both public and non-public schools. 
Also, it runs the gamut from nursery school 
through university and includes professional 
school personnel in all varieties of assignments. 

Both for its size and for the positions it has 
taken consistently over the century, the N.E.A. 
stands as the greatest single spokesman, nation- 
More 


than any other nation-wide group, it has be- 


wide, for the universal education cause. 


come the rallying symbol for all those who, 
regardless of their differences on many matters, 
place the ideal of education for all high in their 
scale of democratic principles. 

To survive, an organization must win support 
by one of two kinds of appeals. It must align 
people for something or against something. It 
can draw bigger circles that include—by up- 
holding transcendent values which it can per- 
suade people of diverse interests to approve; 
or it can draw smaller circles which exclude— 
by focusing upon issues which divide people. 

The N.E.A.’s history is a testimony of re- 
spect for the right to be a minority and vigor- 
ously to contend for a minority view on prin- 
ciples. Its role has been, primarily, to unify 
rather than to divide—to let minorities speak 
freely, but to unite them behind larger prin- 
ciples. 
the members of the N.E.A. 
its 30 diverse departments with their special 


Even “family”— 
clientele, its 6,000 local and state affiliates with 
their sectional interests, and even its 24 com- 
mittees and commissions with their varied func- 
tions—do not always dwell together in perfect 
peace and quiet. Its forums are democracy in 
action and they often seem almost as explosive 
as cohesive. 

The N.E.A. has demonstrated to the nation 
that unity and diversity can exist in one body. 
How much the unity of America may be credited 
to N.E.A., no one can say; but certainly the 
N.E.A.’s influence as one of the unifying forces 
of the nation should not be discounted. Neither 
should its example of how differences can be 
respected—and intelligently compromised—when 
issues reach a showdown. Above all, it should 
be noted that this “diversity within unity” of 
the nation’s teaching profession must carry an 
impact through its schools to successive genera- 
tions of citizens. 

In its effort to be the voice for all phases of 
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education, the N.E.A. has helped teachers look 
beyond their individual and small-group bound- 
aries. It has broken down some of the barriers 
of provincialism—professional, geographic, in- 
tellectual, cultural, and even religious and philo- 
sophic. This does not mean it has done so per- 
fectly, that, as certain groups have dominated, it 
has not been guilty of provincialism itself. Con- 
sider the conflicts of interest that operate with- 
in the teaching profession—as within any organ- 
ized group. One common general classification 
puts “teachers” in one camp, “administrators” 
in another—a division encouraged by some types 
of organizations. It is altogether human that 
teachers of one level blame those of another for 
imperfections in the educational product—as it 
is for the school and the home to exchange 
blame. The N.E.A. is the mediator among all 
and seeks to hold them all together. Despite 
small secessions, both by individuals and groups, 
the N.E.A. 
munity of members of the teaching profession, 


has maintained the largest com- 


and today other forums for consideration of 
school problems are, by comparison, far smaller 
and more fragmentary in scope. Moreover, the 
N.E.A. has waged over the years a campaign for 
wider enlightenment and deeper appreciation of 
the problems of the schools, both within and 
without the profession. It has worked to create 
values and perspectives that transcend differ- 
ences. 

The nation-wide structure of the N.E.A. lends 
itself to comprehensive programs as does no 
other organization. It represents the profession 
collectively in securing sound national legisla- 
tion affecting the schools and in international 
affairs. Through its Division of Research and 
the N.E.A. department, the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, the organization 
continues a program of study and research on 
a national scale. Its Educational Policies Com- 
mission gives a continuous and comprehensive 


interpretation of the movements and meanings 


of the information uncovered by research. Both 
of these arms of the N.E.A. represent its effort 
to help teachers—and all America, too—see 
their schools steadily and whole from a view- 
point that is above provincial interests. 

The N.E.A. has worked to help the teaching 
profession of the nation deserve a high posi- 
tion. It is the profession’s instrument for self- 
criticism. Through the various departments of 
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N.E.A. there is a continuous program aimed at 
improving instruction. The NEA Journal and 
a multitude of departmental publications are 
given, in great part, to serving professional-im- 
provement interests and needs. So are the coun- 
seling and information services supplied at the 
N.E.A. headquarters building, where most of the 
departments are housed. The N.E.A. sets up 
regional conferences and special programs at its 
conventions to deal with instructional problems. 

The N.E.A. also has worked to improve the 
the profession. 
Through the Future Teachers of America pro- 


quality of those entering 
gram it attempts to recruit greater talent for 
teaching, and its Commission on ‘Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards works to elevate 
the requirements for admission to the profession. 

With its efforts to make the teachers deserve 
the respect of society, the N.E.A. seeks further 
to improve their security and welfare. Its inten- 
sive research efforts include major continuous 
studies of teacher supply and demand, salary 
levels and schedules, retirement, sick-leave, ten- 
ure, and other phases that mean economic and 
personal security for teachers. These are items 
of continuous attention in the N.E.A.’s legisla- 
tive program. 

The N.E.A. gives attention to the rights of 
Its Defense Commission in- 
vestigates where there are issues involving the 


teachers as citizens. 


rights of teachers to teach the truth as they see 
it and to live by standards of respectability and 
civic responsibility set for citizens generally. 
The Defense Commission has set precedents 
by its reports on cases involving such issues all 
over the country and by exposing abuses where 
local and state associations could not cope with 
the situation. Some of these reports have clari- 
fied for the whole nation the issues involved in 
keeping our schools free—for we hold that stu- 
dents cannot be free to learn where teachers 
are not free to teach. Thus, the N.E.A., protect- 
ing the personal welfare of teachers when in- 
vestigation shows them to be right, helps to 
build a respect for the profession and a wider 
understanding of how vital teachers’ rights and 
securities are to the freedom of the people. 
Further, many things do not happen to teachers 
because the N.E.A. provides a strong, alert task 
force ready to uphold principles basic to their 
welfare and security. 

The pattern of American education is vari- 
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egated. The N.E.A. has had some part in preserv- 
ing and promoting the principle that it ought 
to be this way. At the same time, however, there 
is a basic similarity in the schools of the nation. 
For instance, a girl in the seventh grade in New 
York City can transfer in mid-year to seventh 
grade in Los Angeles. This fact is a perennial 
enigma to many of our friends from abroad who 
stop at N.E.A. headquarters. They are amazed 
to find that we have no national course of study, 
no central administration for our schools, and 
no nation-wide statutory pattern of standards. 
They cannot understand how we achieve a broad 
national program for our schools while leaving 
the legal responsibility for them with local 
boards and directors. 

The explanation in this case is not simply the 
N.E.A.; but the N.E.A. has had a large part. 
Those teachers who have read and used some 
of the N.E.A.’s 1,400 publications and journals, 
or have gone back to their classrooms from the 
many activities of N.E.A. and of its 6,000 local 
and state associations and departments, each have 
made some adjustments of their thinking in 
terms of the thinking of others. Certainly, often 
unconsciously, the purposes and standards in- 
their 
daily work in the classroom have been affected 


dividual teachers set for themselves in 
by these experiences. The views of many from 
all over the nation have been matched against 
each other in the free markets of ideas set up 
by voluntary professional groups. 

Most fundamental is the role of the N.E.A. 
in promoting those modifications of our schools 
which have moved them in the direction of 
serving better a democratic society. It has 
operated to promote unity with respect for di- 
versity—both essential to a democracy. Working 


with other voluntary organizations, it has helped 


to build a nation-wide system of education, 
variegated and free, yet providing a broad com- 
munity of experiences to make one people of 
its children. 

The teaching profession in America could 
have been left to develop as a hierarchy of 
aristocracies within itself. We have not com- 
pletely escaped such a pattern. But our move- 
ment has been toward respect for the contribu- 
tions of all others in the partnership of giving 
each child a well-balanced school program. The 
N.E.A. has had a great part in that movement. 


As a policy, the N.E.A. has worked unreserv- 
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edly and candidly with the American people. 
It seeks to be openly and plainly a responsible 


organization before the nation. Its member- 


ship rolls always have been a matter of public 


record, both the numbers and names, It en- 


deavors to build a good-faith relationship with 
all groups and holds back no “trade secrets” 
Most of all, it 
is to the task of explaining the people’s schools 
to the people that the N.E.A. is dedicated. 


about its work or the schools. 


The N. E. A. and the National Union 
of Teachers of England 


By GEORGE A. MALE 


University of Vermont 


T HE CENTENNIAL of the National Education As- 
sociation, the largest professional organization 
of teachers in the United States, offers an op- 
portunity to take stock of the development ol 
the teaching profession. Additional perspective 
can be gained by making comparisons with the 
National Union of Teachers of England, an or- 
ganization established in 1870 and now enrolling 
80% of the teachers of England and Wales. Both 
groups have dedicated themselves to the same 
two aims of advancing the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching and promoting the cause of 
popular education. 

In regard to the latter aim, it seems cleat 
that as late as 1944 England had a poorly de- 
veloped system of publicly supported schools in 
contrast to the U. 


S., where over 90% of the 


children attended public elementary schools and 


Cc 


about 75% were enrolled in public high schools. 
Such a comparison is made more difficult by the 
differences in the state of education in the two 
countries at the time each of the teachers’ or- 
ganizations was founded. Then, too, the strength 
of the forces which supported the development 
of schools was frequently not the same. Admit- 
ting the differences in the two societies, the 
American network of public schools stands as a 
monument of the fine work done by 
groups, including such teachers’ organizations 


as the National Education Association. 


many 


In the light of the second aim, it is not clear 
at all that the development of the teaching pro- 
fession in the U. S. has advanced beyond its coun- 
terpart in England. While there is a definite 
relationship between improving the schools and 
raising the status of the teacher, it is possible to 
overemphasize the development of schools and 
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classroom teaching at the expense of what in the 
UU: Se is 
fessional problems. ‘The N. E. A. 


called teacher-welfare matter or pro- 
seems to have 
done just that for the first 65 years of its exist- 
ence. Since 1920 there has developed what might 
be called the new N. E. A. which has devoted 
an increasing amount of time to such professional 
matters as teachers’ salaries, pensions, and tenure. 
Yet, even today it seeks to avoid any appearance 
of working chiefly on teacher welfare. 

In contrast, the National Union of Teachers 
immediately after its creation embarked on a 
vigorous campaign to improve the lot of teach- 
ers. Today, while stressing its accomplishments 
in helping to build an educational system which 
the Education Act of 1944, the 


N. U. T. frankly and proudly states that its pri- 


culminated in 


mary concern must be the welfare and status of 
the teachers. The strength of the N. U. T 
shown by the public admission in 1950 of George 
that he 
“would never dare to issue a circular without the 
approval of the N. U. T.”' 


is 


Tomlinson, Minister of Education, 
This has led some 
authorities such as Lieberman’ to contend that 
the National Union of Teachers is a more effec- 
tive professional organization than the National 
Education Association. 

For most of the 19th century, as pointed out 
in an earlier official history,’ the N. E. A. was a 
small organization, seldom enrolling more than 
200 teachers until 1884, and with no permanent 


' Quoted, “The Yearbook of Education, 1953: Status 
and Position of Teachers’’ (New York: World Book Co., 
1953), p. 165. 

2M. Lieberman, “Education as a Profession” (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 308. 

3M. S. Fenner, “NEA History” (Washington, D. C.: 
N.E.A., 1950). 
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officials or headquarters, few publications, and 
little special research. Perhaps most crucial of 
all was the predominance of an attitude that 
working directly for such teachers’ benefits as 
tenure and salaries was materialistic and unpro- 
fessional. As a result, the N. E. A. moved slowly 
to tackle professional problems—so slowly, in 
fact, that in 1916 a number of the more militant 
U. S. teachers formed a rival organization, the 
American Federation of Teachers, frankly dedi- 
cated to emphasizing teacher salaries and tenure. 

In its efforts to secure professional objectives, 
the N. U. T., from the beginning, has used ag- 
gressive means, including political action. Mem- 
bers of Parliament were regularly interviewed on 
educational issues and their views published in 
the Schoolmaster, official journal of the N. U. T. 
Members were urged to “electioneer” against 
those having wrong views on education. “By 1890 
it was freely recognized that no major measure 
of educational policy could be passed against the 
opposition of the N. U. T.”* This position was 
strengthened by the election of two officials of 
the N. U. T. to Parliament in 1895. 

The growing political power of the organiza- 
tion was demonstrated in 1911 when it drove the 
Minister of Education from office because of his 
unfriendly attitude toward education of the 
masses.° At the present time, with 19 of its mem- 
bers sitting in the House of Commons, the great 
political power of the N. U. T. in educational 
matters is widely recognized. 

Such open use of political pressure on a wide 
scale was avoided by the N. E. A. until the on- 
set of the depression in the 1930’s and the re. 
sulting tendency to reduce appropriations for 
schools, to lower teachers’ salaries, and to reduce 
the number of teaching positions. State affiliates 
began to lobby actively in state legislatures and 
the N.E.A. itself stepped up its lobbying ac- 
tivities in Congress. While its chief objective, the 
passage of a bill to provide Federal aid to edu- 
cation, failed in session after session of Congress, 
its power was demonstrated in its opposition to 
Federal-aid legislation sponsored by President 
Eisenhower in his first administration, legisla- 
tion widely considered to be inadequate. The 
bill was rejected amid some grumbling about in- 
terference by the powerful school lobby. 


*“Yearbook of Education,” op. cit., p. 158. 
5 Ibid, pp. 164-165. 
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Political pressure proved ineffective in raising 
the salaries of English teachers in the 19th cen- 
tury. Salaries in 1900, when adjusted for the 
changed purchasing power, were little different 
from the low salaries prevailing in 1870. Spurred 
on by the possibility of salaries becoming lower 
because of the rising cost of living, the N. U. T. 
embarked on a concerted campaign to raise 
teachers’ salaries and to secure a greater voice for 
the teaching profession in the determination of 
those salaries. In the process, it resorted to strik- 
ing as early as 1913.° By 1914 salaries had been 
raised in 149 out of 321 districts and there was 
general public awareness of the salary needs of 
teachers. Even so, strike action was threatened 
at several places during World War I until fin- 
ally the government established a system in 1919 
which provided teachers a definite role in the de- 
termination of salaries. Salary schedules are rec- 
ommended to boards of education by the Burn- 
ham Committees, composed of representatives of 
teachers organizations, chiefly the N. U. T., and 
the local educational authorities. On occasion, 
when these recommendations are ignored by em. 
ploying boards, the N. U. T. has called a strike. 
As a result, a tradition has developed in England 
that teachers are to be included in negotiations 
over salaries. 

In the United States it is not commonly un- 
derstood that teachers have a right to participate 
in the the 19th 
century, occasionally, speakers at the annual 
meetings of the N.E. A. pointed out the value 
of the teacher to society and the need for more 
adequate remuneration, but no forthright action 
was taken until 1903, when pressure from more 
militant members of the N. E. A. resulted in the 
appointment of the Committee on Salaries, Ten- 
ure of Office, and Pensions of Teachers over the 
opposition of many members who considered 
such action unprofessional. A report was pub- 
lished in 1905. The N. E. A. continued to appoint 
committees to study salaries, and, after 1922, 
when a bureau of research was established, these 
reports became valuable sources for up-to-date 
information on the salaries of teachers, particu- 
larly as related to cost of living. 

The other main approach, used immediately 


determination of salaries. In 


°For a description of the teachers’ strike at Hereford, 
England, in 1913, see D. F. Thompson, “Professional 
Solidarity Among the Teachers of England” (New York: 
The Author, 1927), p. 226. 
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after World War I, during the depression years, 
and again after World War II, has been a na- 
tion-wide campaign to publicize the relationship 
between better salaries for teachers and _ better 
schools for the children. While the effectiveness 


of such campaigns is hard to determine, the 


N. E. A. produces a flood of printed material, 
probably unequaled by any professional organ- 
ization in the world, and it is true that the need 
for raising teachers’ salaries is voiced frequently 
by Americans in all walks of life. 

The adoption of salary schedules and of 
state-wide minimum salary laws has been urged 
with more force by the N. E. A. in recent years. 
It is perhaps significant that the N. E. A. and 
many of its affiliated state teachers’ organizations 
began to endorse these more militant means in 
the 1930’s only after the American Federation 
of Teachers had taken the initiative in sponsor- 
ing such bills in the several state legislatures and 
at a time when the membership of the A. F. T. 
was growing rapidly. 

The climax was reached after World War II, 
when the N. E. A. endorsed the principle of col- 
lective bargaining rights for teachers in the de- 
termination of their salaries and even approved 
of a strike by one of its locals in Norwalk, Conn. 
The literature of the N. E. A. 
after the founding of the A. F. T. 


for many years 
consistently 
denounced striking, collective bargaining, and 
other so-called union tactics attributed to its ri- 
val. Striking is not openly encouraged by the 
N. E. A., but some of its locals have struck in re- 
cent years. 

On the salary question, as with other profes- 
sional problems, the N. E. A. has exhibited a 
growing willingness to take direct action although 
usually stopping short of the aggressive approach 
of the N. U. T. The growing emphasis on teach- 
er-welfare matters was shown by a 1948 survey of 
its locals by the N. E. A. A large majority of the 
locals that 
teacher-welfare matters. Only eight per cent of 
the locals were actively seeking to improve the 


indicated their chief concern was 


teaching competence of its members. ‘To one au- 
thority this is an indication not that teacher wel- 
fare is being overemphasized, but that basic pro- 
problems have not been 
through effective action.’ 


fessional resolved 


? Lieberman, op. cit., p. 280. 
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The same general trend of growing militancy 
can be noted in another area of concern to both 
organizations, namely, tenure of office for the 
teacher. At the time of the founding of the 
N.U.T., tenure of office was very insecure and 
unjustified dismissals were common. A similar 
situation prevailed in the United States. The 
N W,- FT. 


names of schools where poor employment prac- 


met this problem by publicizing the 


tices prevailed, and teachers were asked not to 
work at such schools. In addition, it began to 
provide legal assistance for teachers in difficulty 
and reportedly resorted to “ruthless and efficient 
legal action” to make it difficult for school au- 
thorities to hire a replacement for a_ teacher 
wrongfully dismissed. By the turn of the century 
employment was regarded as permanent, and 
English writers reporting in the 1950’s are in 
agreement that teachers lose their jobs only in 
serious cases of misbehavior or incompetence.* 
Recognition of the tenure problem of American 
teachers came as early as 1887, when a committee 
of the N. E. 
followed until the creation of the Committee on 


A. discussed the problem. No action 


Salaries, Tenure of Office, and Pensions in 1903. 
[his committee concerned itself primarily with 
salaries, although a resolution was passed by the 
N. E. 
tenure. 


A. in 1915 endorsing the principle of legal 
No action followed, however, and dur- 
ing the 1920’s the tenure committee was control- 
led by school superintendents who were opposed 
to placing legal restrictions on the right of the 
school board and the superintendents to dismiss 
a teacher.'® 

Only in the 1930’s did the N. E. A. indicate a 
willingness to face this problem by raising the 
appropriation to finance such work from $50 in 
1933 to $10,000 in 1934. This was done at the 


’ 


insistence of the classroom teachers’ department 
and at a time when the A. F. T. was sponsoring 
tenure legislation in several states. Legal tenure 
has spread slowly in the United States and teach- 
ers in many states or sections of states have no 
such protection. 


Throughout the 1930’s the N. E. A. and its 


state affiliates followed a practice of trying to 


5 “Yearbook of Education, op. cit., p. 125. 
?“Declaration of Principle,” National Education As- 


sociation, Proceedings and Addresses, 1915, p. 29. 


National 
Addresses, 


the United States,” 
Proceedings and 


'0“Teacher Tenure in 
Education Association, 
1927, pp. 211-212. 
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work quietly to protect teachers rather than pub- 
licizing unjustified dismissals of teachers. Be- 
ginning in 1941, with the creation of the Com. 
mission for the Defense of Democracy ‘Through 
Education, the so-called Defense Commission, the 
N. E. A. has become increasingly vigilant in in- 
vestigating and publicizing situations where 
members of the teaching profession have been 
treated unfairly. The Defense Commission has 
ventured into the largest cities of the land, in- 
cluding New York and Chicago, to fight power- 
ful groups seeking to control the schools and 
teachers. Such militancy has won the admiration 
of many who were critical of the timid attitude 
of earlier years. 

E. A. from 


those in the profession who wish for a more 


There is still criticism of the N. 


militant professional problems. 


While much remains to be done to improve the 


approach to 


status of the teaching profession, in some case 
this criticism indicates a failure to see the new 
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direction that the development of the N. E. A. 
has taken in the last 35 years. The extent of this 
development can be measured, in part, by the 
reaction to the forthright action of the N. E. A. 
and its affiliated state organizations, a reaction 
that takes the form of such epithets as ‘the 
greedy school lobby.” On the other hand, the re- 
spect which these organizations receive in Con- 
gress and in the state legislatures is a sign of the 
growing power and prestige of the organized 
teaching profession and perhaps a vindication of 
those in the profession who have long urged more 
that of the National 


militant action, akin to 


Union of Teachers of England. 


Civil Rights and the N. E. A. 


By MYRON LIEBERMAN 


Yeshiva Univers'ty, New York City 


On OF THE MOST urgent tasks confronting 
teachers in the United States is a critical evalua- 
The 


absence of such evaluation would not be so sur- 


tion of their occupational organizations. 


prising were it not for the fact that there is 
widespread discontent among teachers concern- 
ing their status and that the status of any oc- 
cupational group is Closely related to the efficacy 
of its occupational organizations. The centennial 
celebration of the National Education Associa- 
tion should provide, therefore, a much-needed 
N.E.A., the 
organization of 


stimulus to the evaluation of the 


nation’s oldest and largest 
teachers. 

It seems useful in a brief article to narrow the 
scope of the evaluation while simultaneously 
providing some indication of the facts and rea- 
soning which underlie the conclusions which 
are reached. For this reason, the following com- 
ments are confined to the role of the N.E.A. in 
protecting the civil and professional rights of 
teachers. ‘This criterion is especially appropriate 


because the protection of civil rights is becom- 
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ing, in increasing measure, a major responsibility 
of occupational organizations. Other organiza- 
tions, 1eligious, social, political, and so on, also 
have responsibilities in this area, but the oc- 
cupational organization is frequently the agency 
which zpplies the decisive pressure for or against 
the protection of civil rights. 

The most crucial threat to the civil rights of 
teachcrs the racial 
integration in the public schools. In this con- 


grows out of resistance to 
nection, violations of the civil rights of teachers 


have taken the following forms: 


1. Employment of teachers on a racial basis. 
2. Intimidation of teachers advocating compliance 
with the Supreme Court decisions declaring racial 
segregation in the public schools to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

3. The abolition of state-wide tenure laws to pave 
the way for wholesale dismissals of Negro teachers. 

4. Making membership in organizations such as 
the N.A.A.C.P. grounds for dismissal from a teach- 
ing position. 

5. Gerrymandering school boundary lines to pre- 
serve segregated schools. 
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The existence of these attempts to curtail the 
civil and professional rights of the entire pro- 
fession are common knowledge. Let us examine 
the N.E.A.’s response to them. 

On paper, the N.E.A.’s policies are opposed to 
infringements upon the civil and_ professional 
rights of teachers. For example, the N.E.A.’s 
Code of Professional Ethics calls upon teachers to 
“apply for employment on the basis of compe- 
tence only” and to “refuse to accept a position 
when the vacancy has been created through un- 
professional activity or pending controversy over 
professional policy or the application of unjust 
personnel practices and procedures.” 

Unfortunately, when we go from the realm of 
ideals on paper to the realm of practical action 
to support them, a different picture emerges. In 
January, 1955, the N.E.A.’s Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics was requested to rule upon 
whether the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers on a racial basis violated the code. The 
committee was also asked to rule upon whether 
it was ethical for teachers to advocate resistance 
to the Supreme Court decisions on racial seg- 
regation, to support and participate in gerry- 
mandering school bounderies to preserve racial 


segregation, and to apply for or accept positions 
created as a result of dismissals for racial reasons. 
The committee declined to give any ruling on 
these questions. 

The 


Freedom shows a 


Tenure and Academic 


similar disinclination to be- 


Committee on 


come entangled in controversies involving seg- 
regation, regardless of what happens to tenure 
and academic freedom. At the present time, two 
states have abolished state-wide tenure for teach- 
ers and a number of other states are consider- 
ing such a move in order to pave the way for 
wholesale dismissal of Negro teachers during 
desegregation. The elimination of teacher tenure 
is really meant to forestall integration in the 
first place by intimidating the Negro community, 
and especially Negro teachers, into accepting 
the status quo. Thus far, however, there does 
not seem to have been a single instance when 
N.E.A.’s Aca- 
demic Freedom has protested, publicly at least, 


the Committee on Tenure and 


the state-wide destruction of teacher tenure, 


despite the implications of such destruction for 


white as well as Negro teachers. Furthermore, 


there have been cases in which teachers have 


lost their jobs because they advocated integra- 
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tion, and here also the committee has been 
inactive. In many southern states, teachers have 
no freedom, in or out of the classroom, to ex- 
press views favorable to integration; neverthe- 
less, the committee lacks any comprehensive 
program to overcome this situation. 

In many respects, the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion would seem to be the N.E.A. agency best 
suited for effective leadership during desegrega- 
tion. This commission is supposed to act as a 
sort of watchdog for public education. It is 
especially designed to counteract mass move- 
ments which aim to weaken or destroy public 
education. 

The commission, thus far, has conducted an 
investigation in only one case involving deseg- 
regation procedures. It was requested by the 
Personnel Standards Committee of the California 
Teachers Association to investigate the conduct 
of the teachers in Clay, Ky., during desegrega- 
The 


report praised the conduct of the Clay teachers, 


tion in that community. commission’s 
and the group which originally had requested 
The 


mission also has considered active participa- 


the investigation later apologized. com- 
tion in a few other cases involving desegrega- 
tion, but, thus far, it has avoided any head-on 
collision with any of the strongly entrenched 
segregationist forces in and out of education 
which are leading the assault on the civil and 
professional rights of the profession. One dif- 
ficult problem that the commission will have 
to face in the near future is what to do about 
the local and state education associations which 
adopt all-out segregationist positions, thereby 
endangering the public-school system. 

The activities of the Joint Committee of the 
N.E.A. and the American Teachers Association 
(A.T.A.) typify the N.E.A.’s verbal concern for 
freedom and equality and its incapacity or 
unwillingness to take any action to implement 
these ideals. The American Teachers Associa- 
tion is composed of the state Negro education 
associations in states having separate organiza- 
tions for white and Negro teachers. The Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and the A.T.A. in- 
cludes a number of outstanding white and Negro 
educators. The committee’s principal new pro- 
ject in 1957-58 is “the promotion of a project 
designed to aid publishers to improve materials 
on... minority groups . . . in encyclopedias.” 
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This picayune enterprise makes it easy to undev- 
stand why the prosegregationist elements in the 
N.E.A. show little concern over the N.E.A.’s 
verbal affirmations for freedom and equality of 
educational opportunity. 

If the preceding comments appear too harsh, 
consider for a moment the resolution concern- 
ing integration adopted by the N.E.A.’s Repre- 
1955 1956. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

The National Education Association recognizes 
that integration of all groups in our public schools 
is a process which concerns every state and territory 


sentative Assembly in and 


in our nation. 


The association urges that all citizens approach 
this matter of integration in the public schools with 
the spirit of fair play and good will which has al- 
ways been an outstanding characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people. It is the conviction of the association 
that all problems of integration in our schools are 
capable of solution at the state and local levels by 
citizens of intelligence, saneness, and reasonableness 
working together in the interest of national unity 
for the common good of all. 


According to the N.E.A. Handbook, “‘Resolu- 
tions each year deal with the specific issues press- 
Note, however, that the N.E.A. 
resolution just quoted does not condemn segrega- 


ing at the time.” 


tion. It says nothing about the intimidation of 
teachers, the wholesale dismissals of white and 
Negro teachers advocating integration, gerry- 
mandering of school districts, abolition of state 
tenure laws, or the laws designed to abolish 
public education completely rather than permit 
integration in the public schools. As a matter 
of fact, there is no doubt that the resolution on 
integration represents a victory for the proseg- 
regation forces in the N.E.A. These forces are 
not concerned about any resolution calling for 
equality of education because they always have 
contended that equality of education is possible 
within the framework of a racially segregated 
system. Everyone, as it were, is for equality of 
education. The issue is whether racial segrega- 
tion in public schools is or is not consistent with 
equality of educational opportunity. A general 
affirmation by the association of support for 
equality of educational opportunity is perfectly 
acceptable to segregationists, therefore, while at 
the same time it provides an escape hatch for 
the association, which could hardly avoid say- 
ing something on the issue. So the association 
comes out for equality and dodges the issue of 
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segregation. For that matter, anyone who reads 
the N.E.A. resolution carefully will notice that 
it states merely that the problems engendered 
by integration can be solved if people are vir- 
tuous; actually, it takes no stand whatsoever on 
the substantive issues involved in racial segrega- 
tion. 

Moreover, the N.E.A. never has supported the 
legal cases which have undermined racial 
segregation in public education. It is, in fact, 
one of the ironies of our time that unions, in- 
cluding teachers’ unions, have contributed more 
support in these cases than have the so-called 
professional associations. The N.E.A. did noth- 
ing to secure equal salaries for white and Negro 
teachers or to support Negro students in the 
late ’*30’s or early *40’s in their fight to secure 
equal physical facilities under a_ segregated 
system. ‘This failure would not be so surprising 
were it not for the fact that the N.E.A. has long 
regarded itself as the champion of equality of 
educational opportunity. ‘The has 
advocated Federal aid to education precisely 
on the grounds that such aid is necessary to 
equalize educational opportunity. Why its con- 


cern for equality was never reflected in the long 
| ; g 


association 


EVENTS 
The Centennial 


1 = NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, now 100 
years old, represents a significant force in American 
education. It can point back to the influential con- 
tributions of its constituent bodies to the develop- 
ment of elementary and secondary schools in this 
country. The innumerable publications—yearbooks, 
journals, bulletins, and reports—testify to consider- 
able creative activity toward the growth of the edu- 
cational profession. The tributes bestowed upon this 
organization of some 700,000 are richly deserved. 
The N.E.A. also is worthy of more than praise for 
its past and present. It needs—and surely desires— 
words of serious reminder about its less renowned 
actions of earlier and recent decades, admonitions 
with regard to the future. : 
There have been times when the N.E A. "lacked 
decisiveness and boldness in tackling specific issues. 
Had the association acted with firmness on matters 
pertaining to teacher welfare, it would not have 
been necessary for the American Federation of 
Teachers to be born. One wonders just how long 
the N.E.A. will continue to straddle such an issue 
as racial integration in the public schools. Many 
would welcome a more vigorous role by the organi- 
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and ongoing struggle to eliminate racially 
segregated schools is a question that deserves 
thoughtful consideration by all members of the 
association. 

The purpose of this discussion has been to 
focus attention upon only one dimension of the 
N.E.A.; it should not be taken as an effort to 
characterize every aspect of the association. 
However, granting the selective nature of this 
discussion, the weak record of the N.E.A. in 
the area of civil rights has certain implications 
for the teaching profession which cannot be 
avoided. Can teachers, who thus far have shown 
themselves incapable of protecting their own 
civil and professional rights, be regarded as 
All 
often, teachers and lay citizens alike act as if 
only an affirmation of the ideals of freedom is 
necessary for their preservation; the fact is that 


dependable tutors in these matters? too 


the preservation of freedom depends upon an 
understanding of the conditions under which 
it flourishes and those under which it withers 
away. An occupational ‘group which cannot 
preserve its own civil and professional rights 
is not likely to be in a position to teach others 
how to achieve this objective. 


of the N.E.A. 


zation in the campaign for Federal aid to education. 
The upgrading of some of the N.E.A. publications 
would also please a goodly portion of the profession. 

The N.E.A., as a movement, always has been con- 
cerned with all forms of education, public and pri- 
vate. Many of its leaders and members have repre- 
sented those educational institutions which were not 
financed and controlled by the public purse. It is 
anomalous to find the N.E.A., especially in recent 
years, identifying itself practically with public edu- 
cation. 

It also would be desirable for the N.E.A. 
more deeply into educational problems and to work 
even more assiduously at raising the professional, 
social, and economic level of the educational profes- 
sion. Some leaves might be taken out of the notebook 

Britain’s National Union Teachers. 

The potential of the N.E.A. for real leadership 
in the profession and in American education is a 
great one. Let it be hoped that it will meet satis- 
factorily the challenges of the decades to come. 

Along with many others, the writer congratulates 
the N.E.A. on having completed a century of life 
and expresses the wish that it will serve American 
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education with increasing effectiveness in the cen- 


tury to come.—W.W.B. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR FEDERAL 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION LEGISLATION 


BASIC PRINCIPLES for an emergency school con- 


struction program by the Federal government 
were adopted, Dec. 10, 1956, during the third an- 
nual national conference of state chairmen for 
Federal relations and the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission in Chicago. The statement, in full, fol- 


lows: 


A STATEMENT OF BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR AN 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In view of the continuing nation-wide shortage of 
classrooms and the predictable needs to 1960, and in 
anticipation of early action by the 85th Congress on 
a program of emergency school construction legis- 
lation, the Legislative Commission of the National 
Education Association has drawn up the following 
basic principles which it believes should be seriously 
considered in any proposed legislation. 

Legislation affecting the welfare of the children of 
the Nation should be of major concern to every citi 
zen political afhliations. Emergency 
school construction legislation, therefore, should be 


regardless of 


developed by the Congress and supported by indi- 
viduals and organizations on a completely non-parti- 
san basis. 

We urge members of both parties to join in a spirit 
of cooperative leadership which will assure the en- 
actment of this vitally needed legislation early in the 
first session of the 85th Congress. 


Principle No. 1. Federal grants for public school 
construction should be made to states on an objective 
basis which assures no diminution of state and local 
effort. These funds should be administered by the 
United States Office of Education, channeled through 
official state education agencies, and distributed as 
provided by state law. 


Principle No. 2. Traditional local and state control 
over public education should be assured by specific 
prohibition against interference by the federal gov- 
ernment in the program, personnel, curriculum or ad- 
ministrative policy of the schools. 


Legislation to enforce compliance with the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court on the is- 
sue of segregation in the public schools contradicts 
the principle of federal aid without federal control. 
For this reason, compliance with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court should be the responsibility of the 
lower courts in the manner described by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Principle No. 3. An adequate emergency school con- 
struction program requires large-scale federal grants. 
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To supplement this direct aid, the bill should pro- 
vide for federal purchase of school bonds in districts 
where such bonds are not readily marketable at rea- 
sonable rates of interest. 


Principle No. 4. In addition to direct grants in aid, 
an emergency school construction bill should include 
federal funds to assist administer the 
program. effectively and to provide state studies as a 


the states {to 


basis for future solutions to the problem. 


Principle No. 5. An emergency school construction 
bill should apportion funds to all states using a 
formula that combines flat grants based on school-age 
population, as determined by the census of the United 
States, with equalizing grants based on generally ac 
cepted indexes of state financial ability. 


CRITIQUE OF CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE FEDERAL AID POLICY 


WiLitiAM G. Carr, executive secretary, National 
Education Association, released the following: state- 
ment, March 11, concerning the efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to block 
Federal funds for school construction: 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Marion 
B. Folsom, this morning rebuked the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for “seriously misleading and 
inaccurate statements” in discussing the pending legis- 
lation for Federal assistance to public school construction. 
The statement by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare is devastating and fully justified. 

In November 1955 the White House 
Education, by an overwhelming 
the enactment of emergency school construction legisla- 
tion. It is no secret that the Chamber of Commerce did 


Conference on 


majority, called for 


its utmost to prevent that endorsement. 

When its campaign on this front ended in a monu 
mental defeat, the Chamber of Commerce refused to 
accept the Conference verdict, cast doubts on the integrity 
of the White House Conference itself, and mounted a 
vast campaign to prevent Congressional action. It has 
expended large sums of money to that end. It has not 
hesitated to manipulate, minimize, and misinterpret the 
facts. On the basis of this misleading propaganda it has 
urged people to write members of Congress opposing this 
legislation. However, school construction legislation con- 
tinues to enjoy strong bi-partisan support both in Con- 
gress and among American citizens generally. 

The Gallup Poll of February 10, 1957, shows that dur- 
ing the past year public opinion has shifted from a 3-to-1 
to a 4-to-l majority in favor of Federal action now. The 
support of such great organizations as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers (over ten million mem- 
bers) and of organized labor is in sharp contrast to the 
comparatively small group of some Chamber of Com- 
led to say 
because of the 
Washington 


merce members, many of whom have been 
that they oppose the legislation solely 
misinformation them by their 
office. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, the U. S$. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, at the hearings of February 6, showed how the 
serious classroom shortage is injuring the education of 


children. Overcrowded classrooms and half-day sessions 


issued to 
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For detailed information on 





contact any of the following 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


@ Technical Instruments, Inc. 
971 Main Street 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
Tel: Twinbrook 3-1400 
TERRITORY: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Northern New York 


W. A. Brown & Associates, Inc. 
P. O. Box 5007—Geo. Wash. Sub-station 
3610 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Tel: TEmple 6-1800 
TERRITORY: Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Virginio, West Virginia 


M. P. Odell Company 
26614 Center Ridge Road 
West Lake, Ohio 
Tel: TRinity 1-8000 
TERRITORY: Eastern Michigan, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio 


Hugh Marsland & Company 
6405 North California Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
Tel: Ambassador 2-1555 2-1556 


TERRITORY: Western Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky 


J. Y. Schoonmaker Company 
2011 Cedar Springs 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Tel: Riverside 8-3335 
TERRITORY: Texas, Oklahoma, Lovisiana, Arkansas 


Don H. Burcham Co. 
P. O. Box 4098 
510 N. W. 19th Avenue 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Tel: Capital 7-3830 
TERRITORY: Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho 


Kittleson Company 
416 No. La Brea Avenue 
Los Angeles 36, California 
Tel: Webster 3-7371. 
TERRITORY: Colifornia, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, ltd. 
P. O. Box 510 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Tel: Jackson 8-3461 
TERRITORY: Canada 


or 
General Precision Laboratory 


Incorporeted 


* Main Office 
including New York District Office 
63 Bedford Road 
Pleasantville, New York 
Tel: ROgers 9-5000 


* Mid-Atlantic District Office 
The Benson, Suite 111B 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

Tel: Turner 4-3476 


* Mid-Western Office 
188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tel: Dearborn 2-6453 


* Western Office 
21/N. Altadena Drive 
Pasadena, California 
Tel: Sycamore 5-5869 
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GPL TV Projector in use at Elmer L. Meyers High School 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


NOW! big screen 


viewing for school TV 


THIS REMARKABLE NEW GPL TV PROJECTOR IS ALL YOU NEED 


School TV has at last been freed 
from the limitations of TV receivers. 
With the big, bright pictures of this 
amazing new GPL TV _ Projector 
(actually 4 times as bright as those 
of any other portable TV projector ) 
large groups are no longer a prob- 
lem. As many as 1,000 students can 
view GPL projection TV with ease. 

The TV projector is completely 
self-contained. It picks up any edu- 
cational or commercial channel and 
projects its brilliant pictures on 
screens up to 12 by 16 feet. It is the 
finest TV projector ever made for 


school use. But the cost is surpris- 
ingly low 

To get more information on the 
uses of this remarkable TV projector 
in your s¢ hool, or to arrange a dem- 
onstration, write Mr. Norman Wicks, 
Manager, Institutional TV, General 
Precision Laboratory Incorporated, 
62 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N-Y. 





By adding ao GPL ii-TV 
camera to your GPL projector 
your school con have its own 
closed-circuit TV system — the 
best way to meet the teocher 
shortage, but more important, 

to raise the level of teaching 
left 
GPL‘s closed-circuit ii-TV 
used at Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, Omaha 


system being 











increase the nervous tension of teachers and _ students, 
aggravate discipline problems, lower school achievement 
standards, and hamper the recruitment of needed addi- 
tional teachers. 

In recent days the U. $. Chamber of Commerce and its 
allies and affiliates have brought a parade of witnesses 
before the House Subcommittee on School Construction. 
Each has testified that there is no classroom shortage, 
or if there the shortage is not serious, or if it is 
serious that state and local efforts can meet the situation. 
These witnesses have repeated the same things year after 
year. Yet for three years in a row the school enrolment 
has remained at about two and a quarter million chil- 


is, 


dren above capacity. 

Secretary Folsom’s statement, together with the 
wavering support of influential members of Congress of 
both parties, is a turning point in the effort to meet 
the school construction crisis. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has over-played its hand. Its efforts have back- 
fired. As a result, Federal school construction legislation 
will gain more friends and better informed friends than 


un- 


ever before. 


EDUCATIONAL RANK OF THE STATES 


A REPORT, “Ranking of the States,” issued March 13, 
1957, by the Research Division of the NEA, compares 
the several states in educational statistics. According 
to this report, which replaces the earlier publication, 
“Educational Differences among the States,” the fol- 
lowing states stand out as first in the respective cate- 
gories: Utah, in school years completed by adults; 
Iowa, in percent of adults having five or more years 


of schooling; California, in the number of college 
graduates; Minnesota, in percent of those who passed 
the armed services’ mental test; New York, in teachers’ 
salaries; South Carolina, in the number of school 
children per 1,000 population; Illinois, in the length 
of the school term; Wisconsin, in the holding power 
of the public school; and Idaho, in percent of citizens 
voting in 1956. 

Unlike previous editions of this compilation, a com- 
mentary was not included, “because the great major- 
ity of the readers have been interested only in the 
The sources of the data in 
are listed at the end of the 


” 


tabular information. 
the statistical tables 
report. 


The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


ARNOLD, EDMUND C. (editor), Functional Newspaper 
Design, pp. 340, $7.50; BIDDLE, WILLIAM W., Growth 
Toward Freedom: A Challenge for Campus and Com- 
munity, pp. 171, 1957, $3.00; BRYSON, LYMAN, et al., 
Aspects of Human Equality: Fifteenth Symposium of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
pp. 431, 1957, $5.00; DREIKURS, RUDOLF, Psychology 
in the Classroom: A Manual for Teachers, pp. 237, 1957, 
$3.57; GORDON, IRA J., The Teacher as a Guidance 
Worker: Human Development Concepts and their A ppli- 
cation in the Classroom, pp. 350, $4.50; GRAFF, ORIN 
B., and CALVIN M. STREET, Improving Competence 





ID 


LEBUR' 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
June 28 - August 15 
On Middlebury Campus 
FRENCH e GERMAN e ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN e SPANISH 
e Scientific training in 
language 


e Exclusive use of the language in all 
activities 


June 


the spoken 


authors 


e Individual 
cisms 


e Instruction native 


teachers 


by experienced 


Summer of 1957 


ENGLISH SCHOOL 


26-August 10 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 14 - August 28 


On The 


Bread Loaf Mountain Campus 
e Nationally known staff of teachers, 


e Outstanding visiting lecturers 


consultations and _ criti- 


Graduate programs tailored to individual needs 
An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 


For complete information write: 


THE LANGUAGE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY 7, VERMONT 
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A brief, paper-bound unit on measurement: 


@ A sound, inexpensive treatment of the most 
important aspects of measurement and 


evaluation 


Designed for use in any course which in- 
cludes a unit on this subject 


Edwin Wandt 


Suited to both elementary and secondary d 
an 


teacher-training programs 


Gerald Brown 
Ready for fall classes and priced at $1.40. 


Publication date: August, 1957 


College teachers may write for examination 


copies. 














A thorough revision of a noted book: 
AN INTRODUCTION @ For the general course, a treatment of education 


TO EDUCATION in its cultural perspective 


IN MODERN 


Emphasis on salient questions in education with 


AMERICA, competing theories fairly brought out 


Revised Edition 


Useful, understandable sequence of material 


Gordon C. Lee Up to date information on “the critics and the 


record,” integration, and other current problems 











HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY °¢ 383 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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solid and teachable 
‘i DRL MSNA CCS S| 


INTRODUCTION TO 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
{il a IR oy eaten es oie Naas cs 
Victor H. Noll 


Michigan State Universit 

From a rich background of teaching 
and experience in both education and 
psychology, Dr. Noll has written a 
clear, thoroughly comprehensive intro- 
duction to educational measurement at 
both the elementary and _ secondary 
levels. His book has four aims: 1. To 
provide an orientation to the field of 
measurement and evaluation in educa- 
tion, with attention to the historical 
and scientific backgrounds and_per- 
spectives. 2. To present in simple form 
the elements of measurement and sta- 
tistical theory. 3. To prepare students 
for the selection of suitable standard- 
ized tests, for the appraisal and use of 
such instruments, and for the skillful 
interpretation of the results obtained. 
4. To develop in students the under- 
standing and skill necessary for con- 
structing measuring instruments for 
their own purposes. 


Saal As nite Na aR SM Re a SINS 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


benefits of The ‘Tuition 
Plan: 
SCHOOL HAS NO FI- 
NANCIAL LIABILITY... 
on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in 
event parent defaults on 
contract. 
A FOUR, THREE OR 
TWO YEAR PLAN... 
now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE IN- 
CLUDED . in event 
enrollment at the start of parent dies, life insurance 
every term and enhanced N takes care of total remain- 
parent good will, colleges ing costs covered by 4, 3 
have enjoyed these new f if and 2 year contracts. 

£ =, 


As costs of tuition, room 
and board rise unavoid- 
ably, more than 500 
schools and colleges have 
helped parents meet this 
problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan 
operates at no expense to 
the school. It offers par- 
ents a welcome alternative 
to lump-sum payments— 
a convenient monthly pay- 
ment Tuition Plan con- 
tract. 

In addition to a fully-paid 


< > 
wu I 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 





in Educational Administration, pp. 301, $4.00; JOHN 
SON, F. ERNEST (editor), Religion and Social Work, 
pp. 194, $3.00; KRUG, EDWARD A., et al., Administer- 
ing Curriculum Planning, pp. 324, $4.00; KRUG, ED 
WARD A., Curriculum Planning, revised edition, pf. 
336, 1957, $4.00; MACIVER, R. M. (editor), /ntegrity 
and Compromise: Problems of Public and Private Con- 
science, pp. 150, 1957, $2.50; ROBER rs ROY W., 
Vocational and Practical Arts Education: History, De- 
velopment, and Principles, pp. 637, 1957, $6.00; ZAPOI 
EON, MARGUERITE W., The College Girl Looks 
fhead to Her Career Opportunities, pp. 272, $3.75 
Harper and Bros., New York 16. 

BOND, GUY L., and MILES A. TINKER, Reading [: 
culties: Their Diagnosis and Correction, pp. 486, i 
BROWN, ROBERT D., and DAVID G. SPE 
CER, Exposition and Persuasion, pp. 495, 1957, $3.50 
BYE, RAYMOND T., and ROBERT R. BARNES, Ques 
tions and Workbook for Bye’s Principles of Economics, 
5th edition, pp. 310, $2.75; The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary School, pp. 488, $4.00; GRIFFITHS, 
DANIEL E., Human Relations in School Administration, 
pp. 458, $5.50; HUEBNER, S. S., and KENNETH 
BLACK, JR., Property Insurance, 4th edition, pp. 568, 
1957, $5.50; LOFOUIFST, LLOYD H., Vocational Coun 
seling with the Physically Handicapped, pp. 384, 1957, 
$5.00; WARD, WINIFRED, Playmaking with Children: 
Kindergarten through Junior High School, 2nd 
341, 1957, $3.50. Appleton-Century-Crofts 


$5.25; 


from 
edition, pp. 
New York I. 

BROOKS, ROBERT P. The University 
Sixteen Administrations, 1785-1955. Pp. 260. University 
of Georgia Press, Athens. $4.50. 

BRUMBAUGH, A. J., Problems in College Administra- 
tion, pp. 50, $1.00; FICKEN, CLARENCE E., Building 
a Faculty: In.a Church-Related College of Liberal Arts, 
pp. 72, $1.00. Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

BRUUN, GEOFFREY. The World in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 3rd edition. Pp. 818. D. C. Heath and Co., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 1957. $6.75. 

DEFERRARI, ROY J. (editor). Functions of the Dean 
of Studies in Higher Education. Pp. 139. Catholic Uni- 

America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 1957. 


of Georeia Under 


versity of 

$2.75. 

Didactique de V’initiation Mathématique a lV’école primaire. 
Pp. 120. Bureau International d’Education, Genéve, 
Switzerland. 6 fr. 

DONOVAN, GEORGE F. Developments in the Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education in the United States. Pp. 65. 
National Catholic Education Association, Washington 6. 
D. C. $1.25. 

DUBOIS, PIERRE, The Recovery of the Holy Land, trans- 
lated by Walther I. Brandt, pp. 251, $4.50; Everyman’s 
United Nations, 1945-1955, pp. 444, 5th edition (UN), 
$1.50; ZINNER, PAUL E. (editor) , National Commu- 
nism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe: A Selection 
of Documents on Events in Poland and Hungary, Feb- 
ruary-November, 1956, pp. 563. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 

FLEEGE, URBAN H., The Community School: Poten- 
tialilies and Needs, pp. 104; Problems in Education, 
pp. 76, Philippine-Unesco National Community School 
Training Center, Bayambang, Pangasinan. 

GRAY, WOOD. The George Washington Key to Historical 
Research. Pp. 57. The George Washington University 
Bookstore, Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 

HALVERSON, PAUL M. (editor). Frontiers of Secondary 
Education, I. Pp. 122. Syracuse University Press, Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y. $2.25. 

HEATH, MONROE, Great Americans at a Glance: 
Women, Vol. 4, pp. 32, 1957, $1.00; HEATH, MONROE, 
Great American Events at a Glance: 30 Principal Events 
of United States History, Vol. 5, pp. 32, 1957, $1.00. 
Pacific Coast Publishers, Redwood City, Calif. 
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Coming May 29 from HARPER... 
NEA: TI T 
! cy) | 
NEA: The First 


Hundred Years 


The Building of the Teaching Profession 
i 1857-1957 


BY EDGAR B. WESLEY 





Published to coincide with the Centennial Celebration 


of the National Education Association 


The centennial of the founding of the National Education Association occurs in 1957; 
and the association has drawn upon the services of a skilled historian to present the 
extraordinary story of the rise and varied programs of this organization of American 
teachers. The absorbing narrative interweaves American educational history with the 
parallel rise of organized teacher activities. It details the constructive work of teachers 
in the growth of high school enrollments, the rapid expansion of higher education, th 
extension of Federal aid to education. Also appraised are the numerous measures taken 
in recent years to elevate the professional status and social dignity of the teaching call 
ing. At a time when the significance and scale of public education are burgeoning into 
new dimensions, this book will be a landmark for a rising profession, called upon for 
skilled and devoted labors on the public behalf. A milestone book for a milestone year, 


deserving an important place on professional bookshelfs in the years to come. $5.00 
Enthusiastic praise from advance readers... 


“I feel that every member of the teaching profession should read Dr. Wesley's history . 
sure to give readers a participating identity in the struggles of teachers over the century 
to build a profession and to serve America’s schools better.” 

MILDRED FENNER, Editor 

NEA Journal 


“I have read Wesley’s volume on the NEA with profit and delight . . . Every teacher anc 
every parent should read it in order to understand more adequately the educational 
achievements and problems of today.” 

HOWARD E. WILSON, Secretary 


Educational Policies Commission (NEA) 


Reserve a copy at your bookstore now, or order from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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@ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Peter P. MickeLson and KENNETH H. HANsEN, Western State 
College of Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in July 


An introductory text aiming to encourage improvement of the elementary school through 
emphasis on the development of educational leadership in the school. After background 
information on the organization and management of the school, the book delineates the 
responsibilities of the principal with a special section devoted to his problems in working 
with parents and the community, improving staff relationships, and administering special 
school services. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (6-12) 


A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and Recreation Leaders 


By Ricuarp Kraus, Columbia University. Ready in June 


This brief new book of timely interest for recreation workers describes the underlying values 
of youthful play, and gives examples of successful play programs. Many specifically helpful 
suggestions and guides for working with groups of children are included, as well as clearly- 
written directions for a wide variety of activities, such as active and inactive games; musical 
play and singing; folk and creative dancing; arts and crafts; and dramatics. It is unique 
in its variety and scope. 


THE STORY OF EDUCATION: Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations 


By I. N. Tout, University of Connecticut. Ready in June 


Designed for advanced students of education, this unusual text provides an_ historical 


and comparative approach to the philosophy of education. All important philosophical 
theories concerning the ways in which knowledge is received, discovered and constructed, 
is analyzed. The book deals with the origins and evolution of the theory and practice of 
education in the Western World, and includes all recent developments in educational theory. 


REMEDIAL READING: Teaching and Treatment 


By Maurice D. Woo tr, Kansas State College; and JEANNE A. WooLr. 
Ready in June 


A sound and authoritative text on the psychology of remedial reading. With a unique 
combination of psychological understanding and practical skills, the text covers various 
techniques used in diagnosis, counseling, instruction, and evaluation in the remedial 
reading program. It combines a classroom with a clinical approach, aiming to “present 
the causes, development, and methods of diagnosing, teaching and treating reading dis- 
ability, as well as insights into how anyone might learn to read.” Recent advances in 
group methods, new evaluation instruments and new class materials, are covered. 
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